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Intended especially for elementary and secondary 
school teachers, this report analyzes the results of the Keystone 
Writing and Reasoning Skills Workshop. The introductory summary 
states the purposes of the project, which were to interest elementary 
and secondary school teachers in the proposition that writing is 
essential to critical thought and, from this involvement and 
commitment, to improve the writing skills and attitudes toward 
writing of the participants. The first section explains the 
importance of writing, pointing out that the ability to write is 
central to the development of thought. The next section describes the 
spring workshops, the purposes of which were to introduce current 
theory and techniques in composition and to refine the writing and 
composing skills of Fort Worth teachers. The next section, 
"Evaluating the Writing Samples," contains procedures for evaluation 
and includes sample training papers and a selected, 11-item 
bibliography on holistic scoring. In the following section, three 
instruments tested the participants' assessment of the workshops: a 
measure of writing apprehension scale, a scale for negative attitude 
toward writers and writing, and a post-assessment of the workshop. 
Sample learning logs — entries written by participants after each 
session — are presented in the next session. The fi'nal section 
discusses the use of current research and methodology in *:»e teaching 
and the act £ writing, the strategy of using workshops, and the use 
of holistic evaluation. (EL) 
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EXEC U TIVE SUMMARY 

The teaching of writing has gained tremendous importance 
during the past twenty years. Educators have begun to realize 
that the act of writing involves much more than the mere aspects 
of verification that we associate with correct usage. Rather, 
the act of writing is, at once, the recording of cognitive thought 
and the structure by which we are able to think. Critical think- 
ing, argumentative strategies, logic, analysis, rational thought 
itself — all are possible only through the^process of writing. 
Equally significant, writing helps us integrate the myriad ex- 
perience of life by allowing us to speculate imaginatively so 
that we might hold the mirror of our own minds, our recorded 
thoughts, up to ourselves. 

In the Keystone Writing and Reasoning Skills Workshops, a 
project funded through the Richardson Foundation' and coordinated 
through Ms. Sally Hampton, we were aware that our purpose was to 
interest elementary and secondary school teachers in the engaging 
proposition of writing as essential to critical thought and, 
from this involvement and commitment, to improve our participants' 
writing skills and their attitudes toward writing. 

To aid us in our program, we brougnt in specialists in 
writing research from across the country. Naturally, we chose 
this strategy because the adage is true that one cannot be a 
prophet in one's own land. More importantly, we realized that 
mUch of the research in the teaching of writing is quite recent, 
and, at present, being conducted by a relatively small number of 
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scholars. It wa3 our aim to disseminate the findings of these 
educators to our ceachers so that, eventually, they too could 
become as informed as possible and thus bring the findings of 
these researchers to practical use in the classroom. 

In the following report, we have analyzed the results of 
our program by explaining the importance of writing, by describing 
the workshops, and by evaluating the writing samples, attitudes, 
and learning logs of the participants. We believe that We were 
able to heighten the perceptions about writing of our teachers. 
Prom this increased involvement, both these teachers and their 
students will benefit. 

April, 1985 
Ms. Sally Hampton 
Dr. Charles Mazer 
Dr. Norbert Elliot 
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I NTRODUCTION: THE IMPORTANCE OF WR ITING 
Over the past two decades, American education has seen a 
sharp rise in interest regarding the teaching of writing. Upon 
close examination, many of the assumed notions about writing— 
that all college educated people are skilled at writing, that 
writing is stressed equally across the disciplines— have been 
called into question. As a result, new emphasis has been given 
upon the teaching of writing, and the sheer number of fresh 
observations about the act of writing have been striking. 

Traditionally, the teaching of writing has stressed . cor- 
rectness, a tradition that historically dates back to eighteenth - 
century writing instruction as indicated in such texts as George 
Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric (1776) and Hugh Blair's Lectures 
on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (1783). Such prescriptive 
grammars have, until very recently, dominated teaching and the 
public's general attitude toward language. However, in the 
1970s students were admitted to college whose backgrounds did 
not include an adherence to standard written English. Efforts 
to serve these non-traditional students prompted new inquiries 
into the teaching of writing, and we began to understand that the 
act of writing was closely linked to complex, subtle cognitive 
processes. Although we cannot-, say that views holding that 
writine is nothing more than mere prescriptive grammar have been 
abandoned, we can say that more enlightened views of the writing 
process are becoming very influential in the teaching of writing 
at all levels. 
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In recent years, one of the most important developments 
has been that writing provides access to critical thought. 
Indeed, in his splendid study, Orality and Literacy: The 
Technologi zing of the Word (1982), Walter Ong proposes that 
writing is not merely the recording of random thoughts but that, 
in reality, writing restructures consciousness. Ong cites a* 
great length the differences between oral cultures and literate 
cultures and finds that the very thought patterns themselves of 
those in literate societies are far different from those living 
in primarily oral cultures. Indeed, the type of linear, embedded 
rational, orderly thought that we associate witn modern conscious- 
ness is, Ong proposes, a direct result of writing. 

One point is very clear: the ability to write is central to 
the development of thought. Really, the view that proposes that 
the teaching of writing is merely a back to basics movement does 
not take the matter seriously enough. What is at stake in the 
act of writing is the ability to think discriminatingly and to act 
according to rational thought. 

In our recent workshops, we tried to promote thought about 
the writing process in order to promote thought about the nature 
of logical, orderly thought in our schools. As we will show in 
our description of the workshops themselves, and in our analysis 
of the participants' writing, their attitudes and their learning 
logs, our program has prompted a discerning, critical view of 
language that will be of use to the participants both in their 
own writing and in their teachi ng of writing in the classroom. 
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THE SPRING WORKSHOPS 

We designed the Keystone Spring Workshops to address 
first the theory of writing as process. Subsequent weeks 
focused on prewriting activities, organization and 
specificity, syntactic maturity, and revision and response. 
Teachers met from 8:30 to 3:30 for five consecutive Saturdays. 
They were divided into three groups, each group meeting with 
a different visiting consultant and monitored by a different 
coordinator. The visiting consultants were experts, most of 
whom were published writers. The coordinators — Sally 
Hampton, Charles Mazer and Wayne Musgrove — were all Nation- 
al Writing Project trainers who responded each week to the 
teacher/participants' logs and offered additional information 
and support. 

The purpose of the spring workshop was to introduce 
current theory and techniques in composition and to refine 
the writing and composing skills of Ft. Worth teachers. 
Toward this end, teachers were required to write and revise 
a piece of discourse each week. They read their writing to 
editing groups who responded to the writing and offered 
suggestions and support. A collection of these writings was 
published for each group so thai each teacher would have the 
sense of a finished product and a possible model for a class- 
room writing anthology. 
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KEYSTONE WRITING AND REASONING SKILLS WORKSHOPS SPRING 1985 



SATURDAYS, FEBRUARY 2 - MARCH 2 8:30 A.M. - 3:30 P.M. 

Group I Group II Group III 

Coordinator Coordinator Coordinator 

Sally Hampton Charles Mazer Wayne Musgrove 

Keystone Project East Texas State East Texas Writing 

University - Project 

Texarkana 

Week 1: Saturday, February 2 Introduction to the Writing Process 

Mary K. Healy Charles Mazer 

Bay Area Writing ETSU-Texarkana 
Project (BAWP) 

* Between the sessions expand a piece of writing from 
the first session for small writing groups that will 
meet from 1:00 - 2:00 p.m. 

Week 2: Saturday, February 9 Using Specifics and Details 

Yete Bradley Bob Cochran Rebekah Cap lan 

BAWP University of BAWP - Intro to W.P. 

Arkansas 

* Between the sessions expand another piece of writing 
for next week's writing program. 

Week 3: -Saturday, February 16 Improving Sentence Variety and Style 
Bill Strong Jim Gray Glenn Irvin 

Utah State BAWP Executive East Texas State 

Director University 

* Between the sessions choose a piece of writing from 
the first three weeks and revise it for your writing 
group . 

Week *J: Saturday, February 23 Editin g and Revising 

Dot Carmichael Jan Wall Pat McGrath 

ETSU-Texarkana BAWP BAWP 

* Between the sessions revise and polish the piece of 
writing to be included in the anthology. 

W>.ek 5: Saturday, March 2 Summary and Review of the Writing Process 
Mary K. Healy Keith Caldwell Liz Simons 

BAWP BAWP BAWP .. 

* Weekly writing assignments 
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Rationale 

The rationale underlying this procedure was that as 
the teachers themselves engaged in the prewriting, writing, 
revising cycle, they would intuit the principles underlying 
'the writing process. Further, they would — through their 
own experiences — be able to translate these principles 
into workable teaching strategies which they would carry 
back to their classrooms. We believe that the best teacher 
of writing is a teacher who writes . 

Because most of what we know about the writing process 
hap been learned only in the past twenty years and because 
much of this knowledge is - unfortunately - familiar only 
to researchers and academics, many teachers know little about 
how to teach writing. 

Descriptions of Sessions 

Week one of the spring workshop gave teachers an over- 
view of writing theory and then focused on how theory could 
be put into oractice. Mary K. Healy and Charles Mazer 
conducted sessions which had teachers brainstorm ideas and 
then write personal remembrances from their schooldays. 
These writings were shared in small groups so the teachers 
could get a sense of group response and editing techniques. 
Sharing writing Is for most people very difficult initially. 
Week cne, then, introduced teachers to the writing process 
and took them through the process as they wrote and shared 
their writing with other teachers. 

er|c f 0 



On the second Saturday, Yete Bradley, Bob Cochran, and 
Rebekah Caplan showed the teachers how to use specifics in 
developing a writing topic, how to make writing appropriate 
for specific audiences, and how to organize ideas so that 
the writing is more effective. 

The third session dealt with improving sentence structure. 
Bill Strong, Jim Gray, and Glenn Irvin led teachers through 
exercises in sentence combining and the Christensen method 
of generative rhetoric. These two techniques enable a 
writer to produce sentences- which are both richly embedded 
and very specific. Both methods, moreover, help the writer 
to generate ideas, thus insuring that the discourse is more 
fully developed. 

During the fourth weekend teachers worked on refining 
their group editing skills and learned specific methods of 
effective editing. Dot Carmlchael, Jan Wall and Pat McGrath 
each brought student papers which had been developed over 
several drafts. Teachers could see the student texts improve 
through the series of drafts as students incorporated the 
suggestions of their peer editors. 

The last session directed by Mary K. Healy, Keith 

j 

Caldwell and Liz Simons was given over to the reading of 
the teachers' best writings and to a discussion of what ideas 
the teacher/participants had found most helpful. The visiting 

consultants led discussions about how various ideas could be 
applied to the classrooms at specific grade levels. The 
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teacher/participants had the opportunity to address specific 
questions to the consultants and to respond on their efforts 
to implement specific strategies. Most teachers had tried 
some of the techniques already and were pleased to exchange 
their ideas. This was the most verbal of all the sessions 
with the teacher/participants actually directing the content 
of the session through their questions and comments. 

Sally Hampton conducted a make-up session on March 9 
for any teachers who had missed a workshop and for teachers 

/ 

/ 

who felt they would benefit from more work on prewriting 
techniques. Peter Elbow's Writing Without Teachers was the 
basis for this session. In addition, several of the teacher/ 
participants summarized the most effective methods of specific 
sessions. It was the teacher/participants' first opportunity 
to do presentations and the result was a very informed, very 
easy exchange of ideas and questions. 

Building a Group of Trained Teachers 

All of the sessions were low-keyed and non-threatening 
and addressed the teacher/parti-cipants ' opportunities to work 
together and develop friendships. We feel this is an 
important part of this program so that the teachers can have 
a support group when they go back into their classrooms to 
try these new ideas. Thus, the camaraderie developed during 
the workshop is an important part of the program's design. 




Demographics 

The eighty-four participants formed a group of pt# worth 
Independent School nistrict instructional and supervisory 
staff members with more than average coursework in traditional 
English. Many were language arts teachers who had completed 
many hours of required and elective courses in this area. 

Rounded to the half-point, the following figures represent 
an analysis of information about the participants in the 
spring workshops: 



Female 
Wale 



88.5% 
11.5% 



White 
Black 



Hispanic 
Indian 



68.5% 
22.0% 
8.0% 
1.5% 



21 

31 
4l 

51 



30 years old 

40 years old 

50 years old 

60 years old 



7.5% 
40.5% 
28.0% 
24.0% 



Elementary School Teachers 
Middle School Teachers 
Secondary School Teachers 
Other 



34.0% 
33.0% 
27.0% 
6.0% 



Over 
11 - 
6 - 
2 - 

1 



15 years teaching experience 

15 years teaching experience 

10 years teaching experience 

5 years teaching experience 



42.0,* 
25.5% 
23.0% 
8.0% 
1.5% 



year teaching experience 
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9+ 



courses in 
courses in 
courses in 
courses in 
courses in 



English 
English 
English 
English 
English 



49.5* 
9.0% 

15.5* 
23.0% 
4.0% 



7 - 8 

5 - 6 

3 - 4 
0-2 



3.5 - 
3.0 - 

2.5 - 
2.0 - 



4.0 grade 
3.49 grade 
2.99 grade 
2.49 grade 



point average 
point average 
point average 
point average 



in English 
in English 
in English 
in English 



35.0* 
37.0* 

21.5* 
6.5* 



Although many of the participants had taken quite a few 
hours in English for general studies or for certificates in 
3?.iguage arts, only a few had been enrolled in programs that 
emphasized writing as a process. When they discussed the 
workshop sessions in relation to their previous experiences ■ 
in traditional writing classes, most said that they found the 
new concepts not only different but also more productive. 
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EVALUATING THE WRITING SAMPLES 

Background 

Historically, evaluation of writing has been problematical. 
In 1901, the College Entrance Examination Board, realizing that 
the entrance requirements of universities were often arbitrary, 
instituted its own examination. The questions for the examination 
were complied mainly from lists of readings drawn up by the 
universities and then taught in preparatory high schools. 
•However, the arbitrariness of this system was perhaps as great 
as the .arbitrariness of the system that it sought to replace. 
As Thomas L. Hopkins showed in his 1921 study ("The Marking System 
of the College Entrance Examination Board," Harvard Monographs 
in Education, Series 1, Mo. 2), the score that a student received 
on his examination depended as much on what reader scored his 
paper as upon his knowledge or talent at writing. 

The gas rationing of World War II put an end to this 
comprehensive examination, and the direct assessment of a writing 
sample was replaced by indirect, objective measurements designed 
from 1945-1960 by the Educational Testing Service in Princeton, 
Hew Jersey. Hence, there came to be drawn the traditional lines 
between direct and indirect assessment of writing ability. The 
table reproduced below, composed by Trudy Conlin, Senior Examiner 
at E.T.S., concisely summarizes the differences between essay 
(direct assessment) and multiple-choice (indirect assessment) 
evaluation procedures: 




E5SAT AND MUlTIPtK -CHOICE QUEST I QMS IN TESTS Of WRITING ABILITY 

UmMy Multiple-choice 



Method of 
Meesuremenc 



Skills measured 



Tina required 



Dlrscc - candidate It 
asked co perform cask 
co ba measured. 



Unlimited - c and 1 data 
must actually coaipoaa, 
orgenize, marshal evi- 
dence, epell, punctuate, 
ate. 

Total - all aapacta of 
writing can ba measured 
at snaQ time. Permits 
ua« of complete aaaay. 



Depends on kind of writing 
requirsd, but not laas 
than 20 minutes per ques- 
tion. 



Indirect - measurement relies 
on correlation between per- 
formance on test snd perfor- 
mance on actual tssk. 

L 1ml cad - certain aspects of 
writing cannot be measured 
In this format (for example, 
ability to marshal evidence, 
ability to aec proper tone)* 

Fractionated - writing iklll 
must be separated Into perts 
to be measured independently, 
Relies, for the most pert, on 
aspects of writing that can 
be measured in the sentence. 

Depends on Item types used; 
cen require as little tics 
ee 30 seconds per item. 



Stapling done 



Limited by time - no sore 
Chan 3 samples an hour, 
best to have even fever. 
Candidate who misinter- 
prets or does not under- 
stand question misses 
on major part of test. 



As many as 100 items per hour. 
Candidate who misses one ques- 
tion is not In serious Jeopardy. 



Method of 
Scoring 



Must be Individually 
scored by trained 
readera. 



Can be machine-scored. 



Validity 



By providing direct mea- 
sure, Increases face 

validity. 

By requiring actual task, 
evtsnds whet cen be mea- 
sured and Chtirefor* In- 
creases validity. 



Correlation bntween scores on 
multiple-choice costs and 
scores on essays is high. 



Because sampling la limited, 
valid it-/ of essay used alone 
Is not «o great es that of 
easav used with muitlple- 
choiM. 



2 



Essay 



Multiple-choice 



Reliability or 
Scoring 



tellance on aubjectlve judg- 
ment in ecorlng reduces re- 
liability. 1 



Has scoring reliability of 
other machine-scored tests. 



Teec reliability 



Is limited by scoring re- 
Ueblllcy, by length of 
test. 



Csn be above 90; » one-hour 
test can ba 100 Iteme long. 



Coec 



Increased cost for scoring 
(housing, paying reeders, 
etc.) snd toe special pro- 
cedures < new answer sheet, 
new systems dealgn 9 
special return of answer 
sheets by enter, etc.). 



Cost of regular machine 
ecorlng. 



Tine for scoring 



Readers can read 20-mlnute 
essays et rate of 38 per 
hour. A reeding day is 
about 6 hours. 



Tise required for regular 
machine scoring. 



Reaction of 
English faculty 



Approval 



Hostility and distrust: 

Many English teachera believe 

(1) thet multiple-choice 
tests are so limited in what 
they measure that they reduce 
writing to thi level oc sub- 
ject-verb agreement when 
writing Is much more than chat 

(2) that multiple-choice tests 
are no more chan exercises In 
error hunting and (3) that the 
way to measure whether a per- 
son can write is to have that 
person write. 



Influence on Thought to encourage the '.e« 

Curriculum qulrement of actual writing 

In the schools 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Thought to encourage having 
students do exercises in de- 
tecting errors ae the method 
of teaching writing rather 
than having them actuelly 
write compositions 



Gertrude C. Conlan 
March 24, 1978 



.17 



Many of the disadvantages of indirect assessment — (L) that 
it must rely on correlation to other measures, (2) that it can 
only measure limited skills, (3) that it is received with distrust 
by those who evaluate writing daily in the classroom— are well 
known. 

The research that initially helped to make these distinctions 
so clear, Fred I. Godshalk, Frances Swinefore and William E. 
Coffman^ The Measurement of Writing Ability (1966), had readers 
make Global, or holistic, evaluations of papers rather than 
evaluate papers according to any analytic primary -trait system. 
The result was that the researchers found that readers could agree 
consistently on the scores for a Given paper if an holistic 
response, an entire impression of a paper, was sought. 

From 1966 until the present, the Educational Testing Service 
has been involved in constantly refining the procedures of holistic 
evaluation, and, in the universities, authors such as Charles 
* Cooper and Lee Odell have publicized the methods of direct as- 
sessment through such works as Evaluating Writing: Describing , 
Measuring, Judging (1977). As programs of evaluation and 
certification across the country become more and more interested 
in evaluating writing, work with the holistic method flourishes. 

The popularity of the method is due, in part, to the total 
involvement on the part of the readers, Routinely, those who do 
not daily teach writing shy away from its evaluation because they 
feel incompetent in the face of so many possible grammatical 
and mechanical concerns. Yet, since an holistic evaluation 
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acknowledges that the whole of a piece of writing is greater 
than the mere sum of its parts—those parts of analytic counting 
of error, those areas that English teachers are so often as- 
sociated with—readers are always immensely pleased to find that 
they can reliably and validly assess the writing ability evinced 
on a given sample. This more comprehensive, more intelligent 
view of the writing process is then often used by readers back 
in their classrooms, regardless of the discipline, to promote 
writing across the curriculum. Ultimately, the sense of in- 
tellectual comrnunalism that holistic assessment promotes has 
proven to be quite worthwhile to researchers. 

Evaluation Procedures 

When evaluating the teachers 1 writing for the project at 
hand, the decision to use an holistic, direct method of evalua- 
tion was clear. Since we at East Texas State University have 
been involved with evaluating writing in university-wide exam- 
inations since 1950, we felt very familiar with the concern over 
employing a reliable and valid measurement. Our recent work 
with holistic evaluation made uj secure in the premise that we 
could accurately assess the teachers 1 samples. 

To begin the process, Dr. Norbert Elliot, Dr. Tom Gandy, 
and Dr. Harry l^uir instituted a process recently developed at 
...T.3.U., a process of suspending a first response to a paper. 
The readers were instructed to list elements in writing, both 
negative and positive, that would lead them to score a paper 
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either lower or higher on a given scale. In other words readers 
were told to list their primary responses to a piece of writing 
and then to "bracket" these primary traits out of their first 
responses to a sample of writing. 

Among the areas recorded by the readers were poor penmanship, 
lack of paragraphing, poor spelling, redundant sentence structure, 
lack of introduction or conclusion to the paper, and various 
grammatical blunders such as comma or semi-colon misuse. Thus, 
in agreeing to view the papers phenomenologically— the idea it- 
self is taken from Edmund Husserl's philosophical work The Idea 
of Phenomenology (1907)— the readers were prepared to select 
papers evincing six levels of writing, with six as the highest 
level and one as the lowest. 

The method of using a six point scale has been proven very 
successful for the New Jersey College Basic Skills Placement 
Test, as well as for the Junior Level Essay at E.T.S.U. Indeed, 
we had no trouble in finding six levels of writing in the papers 
that we as readers could use to sharpen and focus our criteria 
for each level of ability. After randomly reading through the 
first 83 papers, hereafter called Group I, we selected seven 
sample training papers that would serve as benchmarks to us for 
the rest of the day's reading. The writers composed in response 
to the prompt given below: 
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A. iuxul the following and then write an appropriate easay. 



Asuuim* that your school district has establisnod an awards program to 
recognize outstanding work by district per3cnnei. The award may be 
given for excellence in teaching, coaching, or counseling. Also assure 
that a number o£ personnel arc being considered for the award but only a 
tow winners will bo chosen. 

Wrlto a recommendation a» to who should receive this award. You may 
wrlLo about any perron you know reasonably well, lhis may be sanoone in 
yum Uiildlng or roirone whose woilc you know through your children. 

Assume that the final decision will be made by a panel of parents and 
teachers. Somo members of the panel do not know the person about whan 
you are writing. Further, soma irrmbers of the panel may be inclined to 
piffer someone other than the person you are reconmnding. However, 
parn?] members will at least listen to a good arguirent. Be sure to 
provide specific information about the person and about the reasoning 
>utd/or criteria tJiat underlie your roccmnsndation. 

For purposes of thi3 writing assigruiwnt you will need to decide whether 
Mils p.-rson is being considered for an award for teaching, coaching, or 
cnuiinH Ing. 



Through the use of such papers, we were able to refer to 
our set standards throughout the reading to ensure that we were 
scoring consistently, if articulated, the standards for each level 
could be specified through these criteria: 
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Ml.6 

Jr* well organized* often carefully reasoned 
fit* good sense of unity 
fluent sentence variation 

word choice that iay he unusually striking* vivid* or creative 
irtutlle free of graeeatical or eechanical errors ; 
kael.3 

t\\ urbanized 
M *enve of unity 
frenuenl sentence Venation 

&od word choicer that lay be vivid or striking 
but if any graeaatical or eechanical errors 
[vel.i 

b*wr it organized* although it tay be weak in loaic* exaeple* or unity 
lense of units » although transition say be lacking 
looe sentence variation 

keropriate word choice for college level writing* althouah word choice eay soeetiees be eleeentary ". ^ 

loee errors in graetar and techanics* but these errors do not necessarily distract the reader froi the continuity of the ?aper 
Ltl.3 

aeer attests to organize the topic, but fails due to such errors as faulty logic* lack of precise exaeele or superflous ideas 
tittle sense of unity 
dm sentence variation 
factitious or poor word choice 

irrort in graeear and eechanics that distract the reader froe the c» ent dnd continuity of the paper 
ki/el-2 

^aper atteepts to develop topic but fails due to such errors as faulty logic* lack of precise exaaples* or superflous ideas 
.ittle or no sentence varxatiori 
taestitious or poor word choice 

lerous errors in graetar and eechanics 
lvel.1 

-ick of topic developeent 
.ack of unity 

ittle or no sentence variation 
factitious or poor word choice 
lluoerajs errors in graeear and eechanics 

fter intensive readiny and discussion, the test developers decided that the lowest acceptable level of writing was level four. 



However, throughout the reading we decided to maintain a "pure" 
holistic method and employ mainly a system of matching the 
papers that we were reading to the sample training papers that 
we had selected. In other words, we decided to shy away from 
the primary -trait methods that can so often cause discrepant 
readings. (To ensure that our levels were readily identifiable 
and distinct to the project directors, Ms. Sally Hampton and Dr. 
Charles Mazer were called into the room and asked to score the 
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papers on the uix point scale. We were pleased that their se- 
lections from the sample training; papers matched ours on each 
level. ) 

In addition, we decided that level four was the lowest 
acceptable level of writing for the croup in question, a Judgment 
reached on the basis of the papers themselves and the range of 
writing abilities they displayed. „ We also decided that a paper 
would have to receive a combined score of 7 in order to pass. 
We agreed that papers drawing scores of more than two points apart- 
a 6 and a 3, or a 5 and a 2, for example— would be considered as 
discrepant and then read by a third reader. Finally, we developed 
a system by which readers 1 scores were masked from other readers. 

After two and a half hours spent in bracketing, pulling the 
sample training papers, and deciding on the basis of discrepancy, 
we had a total reading time of three hours in which 83 papers 
were scored on March 16. (We rested for fifteen minutes hourly 
and took an hour and a half lunch break, thus working an eight 
hour day. ) 

We were very pleased to find that there were no papers 
differing three points or more. In' other words, the inter-reader 
reliabilit y was 1003. In fact, there were only 10 papers with 
differen ces of two or more points, thus lending an impressive 
88% inter-reader reliability to our scoring. 

The next day, March 17, we repeated our process of bracketing, 
and we again proceeded to pull the sample training papers from 
the 85 papers of Group II. The prompt, as well as two of the 
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levels*, level 5 and level 2, are given below: 

Prompt 



ArtuisiK? that your sclnol lus special pi og rams both for gifted students and for 
jiritclrius win luvo serious learning disabilities, (The children in this latter 
gioiip t'u'p i retarded and do not havn auditory or visual inpa intent.) 

A:;: a mi* also: 

I. lUii i mi? of your r;lulc?nLs is being rjcriously considered tor cue of the 
pro»jiamn; 

J. IUH inioUunit in tin? progr.mi mist bo limited to only those students who 
luv*' I tfi't vil c:*U n<id for Hie program. 

Wi u j ixxxiiiieiidation in which you explain your reasons for saying that the 
r.lmlml shnold be admitted to l ho giftcxi program or that the student either 
should or should not bo admitted to the program for students with learning 
Jir.iliilil.it*:;. 

A*;*amir tlkit the pmplu wl» read your rctxjnitundation: 
|. tin i w>l know the* student; 

will to U* .ililt! to I'el'eul any action tltey take on Khe basis of your 

1 1 "*nii*ndatinn. 

n, ni:. you will need to provide specific infomution about the student and aoout 
Hi*- ri'.i;.oniiMj anrl/or riitoria tlwt underlie your recafiwuuiation. 

Yt.M miy wi ilc about n student tmn this yt!ar f i; class or from a previous year's 
rl.i!;:.. loi |«jrjosou ul this writing assignment: you will have to decide whether 
in.- *iIikU*iiI in Lamih) cxMinidoied for a program for gifted students or a program 
loi students with learning disabilities* 



*Since handwriting has a very strong effect on the reader in 
this type of evaluation, and since the essence of the paper is 
very often altered during the proofreading of transcription into 
typing, we have decided to reproduce the papers themselves as 
they are written. 
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Sample Training Paper: Level 5 
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.Sample Training Paper: Level 2 
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Again, to ensure that our levels of writing ability were clearly 
discernable in the seven sample training papers, we called into 
the room Ms. Hampton and Dr. Mazer to score these papers. Their 
scores were consistent with ours. 

After reading the 85 papers of Group II, we a gain found that 
we had a perfect inter-reader reliability on the throe point 
discrepant scale and a 95.3 reliability on a two point discrepant 
scale. In other words, our reading of the papers over the two day 
period v.t-s gu-> ce m ralid in that there were no papers that required 
three readings. Thus, the holistic method has proven successful 
in confirming our belief that readers could indeed evaluate 
v/riting consistently. 
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Overall Analysis of the Sampler, 

After the second day f s eight hour session, Ms. Hampton and 
Dr. Mazer told the readers that we had not, in reality, been 
readinc all pre-instruction papers on the first day and post- 
instruction papers on the second day. Rather, the two questions 
had been mixed for each examination period. As a result, the 
Group I papers that we had reai had included 10 pretests and 73 
post-tests, and Group II included 74 pretests' and 11 post-tests. 
In analyzing the scores, we then found that 64 papers had achieved 
the cut score of 7; that is 16% of the pre-instruction papers had 
passed. On the other hand, 66 papers had scored 7 or above on 
the post-instruction evaluation and thus 1Q% of the students had 
passed the writing sample. Overall, then, there was a 2% increase 
in passing papers. 

With such a high percentage of teachers initially passing 
the writing sample, it is difficult to imagine that a very dramatic 
rise in the r ercent of those passing could have been found . Even 
if one of the questions was more difficult than the other — indeed, 
we speculated that the first prompt may have been more difficult 
than the second because teachers within Lhis district are certainly 
more familiar with evaluating students than they are with evaluating 
other teachers — it is still hard to imagine the substantial rise 
in skills that we are used to seeing in, say, basic skills students. 
For example, using our own holistic examination at E.T.S.U., 
Commerce, we found that only 34# of the students registered in 
our basic skills course at mid semester in the fall of 1984 were 
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able to achieve a cut score of 7 or above. Through instruction, 
by the end of the semester 78^ were able to achieve a passing 
score, thus showing an improvement of On our more advanced 

evaluation, the Junior Level Essay, approximately 6955 of the 
students were able to achieve a passing score, and even this 
relatively high rate of success is still 1% lower than the pre- 
test scores of the present study. 

Therefore, it is important to remember that our study in- 
volved teachers in the field, professionals who set out to refine 
and enhance already existing skills , and it would have been un- 
likely that the overall improvement that we are used to seeing 
with other populations would have occurred here. 

Analysis of Selected Papers 

However, upon examination of individual participants, vie 
were pleased to find a good deal of improvement. The following 
three pre-and post-instructional papers will serve to illustrate 
the nature of Improvement. 

The paper below is the pre-instruction writing sample of one 
of the participants: 
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This paper received a combined score of 8 (4 + 4) frcm 
the readers. Clearly, the paper is descriptive, perhaps overly 
so in that it lacks precise examples to substantiate the arguments. 
In reachine the conclusion ("Kirk is the best candidate for 
special help that I have ever encountered") the writer has 
actually not presented enough exact evidence in this brief paper 

i 

for such a sweeping statement. 

Here is the student's post-instruction paper: 
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Primarily, one first notices the fluency in this later 
paper, and., although we would be reticent to say that more words 
n-cessarily make a better paper, there is a sense of being more 
at home in the time constraints of the writing exercise in this 
second paper. The original sense of description remains with the 
writer, but there is also enough precise example given here to 
sustain the argument. Most importantly, there is a clear use of 
strategy here (narration) that is lacking in the first sample. 
The order of presentation of evidence in the paper is especially 
effective, especially in the final paragraph of page 3. The last 
sentence, the disclaimer, is quite interesting. On one hand, 
it is awkward, perhaps even comic, yet, conversely, it does 
display a sense of confidence in the ability to persuade the 
reader: had the paper not been effectively presented, and the 
writer not convinced that it wa.3 so., then the last sentence would 
have offset the entire piece. Overall, then, we have a sense 
here of a developing writer, a writer who is experimenting with 
learned technique and strategy. The paper received a combined 
score of 11, very close to the very top of the scale, 

The work of the student below increased three joints. The 
initial sample, reproduced below, drew a score of 9 (4+5): 
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Although the paper- begins well, by the end of page 2 the 
writer begin* to drift. In fact, this final paragraph lacks a 
clear sense of focus: it begins with a discuss, on about the 
student's parents, moves on to his grades, digresses to the reasons 
for poor grades, and then returns to the discussion of grades. 
The note on the top of page 4 ("I didn't get time to copy my last 
paragraph") shows that the writer perhaps conceived; the process 
of revision as that of merely recopying. Clearly, the lack of over- 
all plan for composition is evinced in this sample. 

Here is the writer's post-instruction sample: 
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Again, there is an increased length here, but this has been 
combined with a clear sense of organizational* strategy. The 
writer appears to be poised as the reader is led to the conclusion 
through precise transitions:. In place of the ending confusion of 
the earlier paper is a summary of conclusions that inductively 
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structure the final recommendation. In its execution and fluency 
of writing, this post-instruction paper drew two perfect scores 
of 6. 

Obviously, the two previous writers started out with adequate 
skills which were enhanced and refined under instruction. The 
final pre-instruction paper, thour\, was one of the weakest *n 

i 

the sample, drawing only a combined score of 4 (2 + 2): 
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The brevity of the piece, and the lack of exact examples, 
suggest patterns that we often associate with beginning writers 
needing assistance with their academic skills. 

Below is the writer's post-instructional sample: 
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That there has been a vast improvement here— 5 points 

is indicated by the paper's score of 9 (1 + 5). The pre-instruction 
awkwardness is almost totally absent from the paper. There is a 
much more sophisticated sense of word choice, and the sentence 
patterns themselves are more sophisticated. The use of example 
is much more vivid, and the final statement— an effective use of 
an appositive— has a very effective, nearly aphoristic quality. 

Of course, the previous examples are isolated choices, but 
we do feel that they indicate the nature of improvements that we 
were aiming for in the program: a shift from circular, unor- 
ganized, redundant patterns of thought to linear, coherent, highly 
structured patterns of composition . 

Conclusion 

Ac the Selected Bibliography at the end of this section of 
the report indicates, interest in the holistic methods of 
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evaluating writing is both widespread and current. V/e would 
speculate that the rise of this method is due to the increased 
tendencies in American education to certify the competency of 
educators. As more administrators in school systems as v/ell 
as in universities find that graduates of academic programs are 
deficient in writing skills, instruments through which abilities 
may be measured will become more widespread. 

In our present 3tudy, we found the direct assessment of 
writing thoroughly reliable and valid, as well as rewarding. 
After two days of intensive effort, the readers were still enthu- 
siastic about their work; indeed, the very nature of the process 
itself promotes communalism and communication. Most importantly, 
though, holisticism is useful in that it seeks not to punish 
welters for their errors but rather to reward them for their 
skills. It is this shift away from primary-trait scoring, away 
from the naive view that writing is merely the correct use of 
grammar and mechanics, that is most significant. 

In studies such as George L. Dillon's Constructing Texts: 
Elements of Composition and Style (1981) and Walter Ong's 
Literacy and Orality: The Technologizing of the Word (1982), 
t.'ie point is successfully made that writing is a very complex, 
very subtle skill, a technology that must be learned. Unlike 
orality, written literacy must be learned. The idea that there 
was once an America in which all people could write has been 
shown to be a myth, a picture of an idyllic world that never 
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existed. The very texts that are so often shown to be indicators 
of how writing was taught The New England Primer . Webster's 
blue Backed Speller , and the McGuffey Readers — were all keyed 
to oratorial performances in an America that was largely rural 
and did not seek to educate all of its population. In the 
America of the last twenty years, the situation has changed 
immeasureably as we now seek to offer the premises of democracy, 
especially the promises of an education, to all people. As 
educators have sought out students who would not have formerly 
had the opportunity of an education, they have discovered the 
difficulty ^.of the task at hand, particularly the difficulties of 
teaching And evaluating writing. 

In this historical process, one realization has become 
readily apparent: >rl.t jig is not a natural act. Rather it is a 
learned beha vior thai, once learned, alters the methods of thought 
of the writer. The linear, embedded, precisely argumentative 
consciousness that we associate with an education is possible only 
through the learned ability to write, the ability to commit ideas 
to paper, to refine them, and to communicate them. 

In our holistic evaluation of writing development, we were 
aware that we were doing more than merely testing the grammar and 
mechanics of a few isolated teachers.' Instead, we realized that 
we were looking into a group of educators who had undergone a 
planned process of awareness regarding the importance of the act 
of writing and had improved some of their own writing along the way. 
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One final observation. In the evaluation of writing, it 
becomes clear that correctness follows commitment. Throughout 
our program, we strove to instigate informed discussion about 
the nature of writing. If our participants improved at all, it 
is because they became firmly convinced of the necessity of 
learning to write, a skill without which we become oppressed 
within our own culture. As our writers became committed to the 
writing process, their correctness — indicated in such areas as 
fluency, exact use of grammar, mechanics, and word choice, and 
overall logical structure— increased. Hence, their writing 
abilities advanced not through the employment of an arbitrary 
system of rules but rather because the participants had become 
engaged in an intellectually challenging and vital process. 
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PARTICIPANTS' ASSESSMENT OF THE WORKSHOP 

The writing skills of the participants as a group were 
already exceptional when they volunteered for the workshop. 
Yet almost all indicated that they were more comfortable with 
writing tasks and felt greater confidence in their abilities 
at the conclusion of the sessions. On three different sets 
of instruments, the data support this analysis. 

Measure of Writing Apprehension Scale 

The participants were pre- and post-tested on the same 
instrument for their feelings of apprehension when they faced 
a task involving writing. They showed significant decrease 
In anxiety on the post-test even though their scores on the 
pre-test are generally low in comparison to most populations. 
The instrument contained twenty-six statements, each with a 
five point scale of rasponses from 5 as the highest degree of 
apprehension to 1 as the lowest. 
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MEASURE OP WRITING APPREHENSION 



Directions: Below are a series of statements about writing. There are no 
right or wrong answers to these statements. Please indicate the degree to 
which each statement applies to you by circling the abbreviation which best 
describes your opinion about the statement. While some of the statements 
may seem repetitious, take your time and try to be as honest as possible. 
Thank you for your cooperation. 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 

1. I avoid writing. SA A U D 



2, 



I have no fear of 
my writing being 

evaluated. SA A U 

I look forward to 
writing down my 

ideas SA A (J 



My mind seems to 
go blank when I 
start work on a 

composition A U 



SD 



SD 



SD 



I am afraid of 
writing essays 
when I know they 

will be evaluated. SA A I J * d SD 

Taking a 
composition 
course is a very 
frightening 

experience. SA A U D SD 

Handing ir. a. 
comijosition makes 

me feel good. SA A U D 



SD 



8. Expressing ideas 

tlirough writing * 
seems to be a 

WciSte of time. SA ♦ A U D SD 

9. I would enjoy 
submitting my 
writing .to 

magazines for 

publication. SA A U D SD 

10. I would like to 
write my ideas 

down. SA A U D SD 

11. I feel confident 
in my ability 
to express my 

ideas in writing. SA A U D SD 

12. I like to have 
my friends read 
what I have 

written. SA A U D SD 

13. I'm nervous 

about writinr. SA A U D SD 

14. People seem to 
enjoy what I 

write. SA A U D SD 



Vj. 1 enjoy writing. SA A U D 



SD 



16. I never seem to 
be able to 
clearly write 

down ipy ideas. SA A U D SD 

17. Writing is a 

lot of fun. SA A U D SD 

18. 1 cxp<;ct to do 
ixjor.y in 
composition 
classes even 
before 1 enter 

tlu.m. SA A J n 
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19. 1 like seeing 
my thoughts on 

paper. SA A U D SD 

20. Discussing my 
writing with 
others is an 
enjoyable 

experience. SA A U D SD 

21. I have a 
terrible time 
organizing my 
ideas in a 
composition 

course. SA A U D SD 

22. When I hand in 
a composition 
I know I'm 
going to do 

poorly. SA A U D SD 

23. It's easy for 
me to write 

good composition. SA A U D SD 

24. I don't think I 
write as well as most 

other people. SA A U D SD 

25. I don't like my 
compositions to 

be evaluated. SA A U D SD 

26. I*m no good at 

writing. SA A U D SD 
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Analysis of Decrease in Appr e hension 

The test contained 26 items. The total possible range 
of scores was 26 - 130, or 104 points. 



Mean Score 
Median Score 
Range 



Pre-test 

64.0 

62.0 
32 - 104 



Standard Deviation 18.2 



Post-test 

54.9 
54.0 

27 - 95 
13.9 



Difference 
9.1 decrease 
8.0 decrease 



T - test for correlated sample: 
t = 3.48 
data field = 159 



probability ■ 
of error 



< .001 
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Scale for Negative Attitude toward Writers and Writing 
The participants were pre- and post-tested on the 

identical instrument for their attitude toward writing. They 

showed a significant decrease in negative attitudes on the 

post-test although their scores on the pre-test are generally 

low in comparison to most populations. 

The instrument contained twenty items. Ratings on each 

item were based on a 5 point scale with a score of 5 as the 

most negative attitude and 1 as the Lowest. 
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SUBJECT/GRADE TAUGHT 



ATTITUDE SCALE: * WRITERS AND WRITING 

Directions: For each of the following statements about writers and 

writing, encircle the abbreviations for the words which best 
describe your opinion about the statement. 



Strongly 
Agree 

1. Trying to write 
poetic language 
is a waste of 
time to me. SA 

2. I»d like to be 
a writer for a 
newspaper. SA 

3. I'd rather do 
almost anything 
than write a scene 
for a play. SA 

4. Writing poems 
3eems kind of 
useless to me. SA 

5. I believe it is 
necessary to revise 
the sentences in my 
writing so that they 
are varied; some 
short, some long, 
and so forth. SA 

6. I admire writers 
of fiction. SA 

7. Effective writers 
use many general 
terms and abstrac- 
tions. SA 

8. I like to write 
nome tiling every day. SA 
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Strongly 

Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 



r 

A U D SD 

A • U D SD 

A U D SD 

A U D SD 

A U D SD 

A U D SD 

A U D SD 

A U D SD 
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9. I believe the poet 
Is a valuable member 
of society. 

10. I would like to 
be able to write 
poems that are 
published. 

11. I believe it is 
necessary to revise 
what I write. 

12. Being able to 
write a short story 
isn't one of the 
things that I want 
to do in life. 

13. I enjoy writing 
figurative language 
like similes, 
metaphors, and 
personification. 

14. I like to write 
at out people I 
know well. 

15. I would like to be 
able to write a 
short story that 
could be published. 

16. The writer who uses 
those pleases 
developed over the 
years appeals to 
more people. 

17. The ideas in 
writing are 
important, not the 
kinds of sentences 
Uoed . 

lb. The best writing 
is produced in the 
first draft . 
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SA . A U D SD 

SA A U D SD 

SA A U D SD 

SA A U D SD 

SA A U D SD 

SA A U D SD 

SA A U D SD 

SA f A U D SD 

SA A U D SD 

SA A U D SD 
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19. Once I have 
written down 

what I have to • 
say, I don't 
want to go over 

it again. SA A U D SD 

20. 1 'ion't ever write 
anything unless I 

am forced to. SA A U D SD 
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A nalysis of Decrease In Negative Att itude toward Writers and 
Writing 

The test contained 20 items. The total possible range 
of scores was 20 - 100, or 80 points. 

Diffegence 
5.0 decrease 
6.0 decrease 



T - test for correlated sample: 

t = 3.26 

data field = 1^5 

probability « <.001 
of error 



Mean Score 
Median Score 
Range 

Standard Deviation 



Pre-test Post-test 

43.3 * 38.5 

^.0 38.O 

23 - 64 1H - 58 

9.0 9.0 
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Post Assessment of the Writing Skilla Workshop 

At the end of th^ five sessions , the participants were 
tested for their assessment of the impact of the writing 
skills workshop. 

The instrument was divided into 2 parts. The firs£ 
part contained 25 Items, the second 8. 

The following material shows both the instrument and 
the percentage of participants responding to each score on 
the assessment. 
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I OF PARTICIPANTS KBSPOHVIM TO EACH SCORE O H THE ASSESSMENT 

' " r— 

SUBJECT/GRADE TAUGHT ! 



POST ASSESSMENT OP WRITING AND REASONING S KILLS WORKSHOP 1 

1 
I 

Directions: Below are a series of statements about what you learned from 
the workshop. Please Indicate the degree to which each 
statement identifies how you feel at this time. Hank you 
for your cooperation. 



I. IN OWE WORKSHOP, I IMPROVED MY ABILITY \ 

j 

Not Not 
Very Much Somewhat A Little At All Relevant 

1. to define an issue 

to write about. 60.^ 35.0* 3.7% 1.2% 

2. to come up with 

ideas for use In j 
writing. 81.3* p 11.256 7.5* 

3. to state a main 

ldea - 31.3% 53.7* 12.5$ 1.2J6 1.256 

4. to support my main 

laea s. ^5.756 - 44.4* 7.4* 1.25C 1.256 

5. to use appro- 
priate details. 70.456 25.956 3.7* 

6. to locate sources 

of details. # 41.2* 47.556 10.056 1.2* 

7. to organize my 

P^s. 45.756 44.456 8.656 ■ 1.2* 

8. to use appro- 
priately varied 

tones In writing. 42.5* 41.2* 12. 5* 3.7* 

9. to choose words 
tliat say what I 

nean- 71.6* 17.3* 9.9* 1.2* 

.10. to plan papers 

before I write. 51. 9* 35.4* 10. 1* 2.5* 
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11. to revise my 

Papers. 71.6% 27.2* 

12. to revise the 
organization of 

my papers. k$.k% 248.1% 

13. to revise my 

sentences. 66.7% ' 29.6% 

14. to revise my 

ideas. 55.7% 35.11% 



15. to correct my own 
mistakes in 
punctuation and 

grammar. 26.9% 

16. to use a 
dictionary when 

needed. 22.8% 



Not Not 
Very Much Somewhat A Little At All Relevant 



1.2% 

,1.3% 1.3% 
2.7% 
1.9* 



41.0% 16.|% IC.3% 5.1% 



\ 



31.6% 16.5% 15.2% 



17. to adjust my writing 
style according to 

the needs of my '* 

teachers. 23.9% 33.8% 

18. to adjust my writing 
style according to 
the needs of my 



11.3% 16.9% 



24. to use other people's 
consents to improve 
my writing. 79.6% 



19.2% 



1.4% 
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13.9% 



14.1% 





readers . 


54.8% 


34.2% 


4.1%. 


4.1% 


2.7% 


19. 


to learn new words. 


35.2% 


31.0% 


15.5% 


11.3% 


7.0% 


20. 


to take essay tests. 


16.9% 


33.8% 


15.5%' 


16.9% 


16.9% 


21. 


to judge my own 
writing. 


54.4% 


44.4% 


2.8% 


1.4% 




22. 


to judge other 
student r s writings. 


52.1% 


39.7% 


8.2% 






23. 


to state for myself 
questions about my 
problems In writing. 


56.2% 


41.1% 


2.7% 







/ 



f 



/ 



Not Not 

Very Much Somewhat A Little At All Relevant 

25. to write In other 

courses. ■ 38.0$ 36.6$ 8.556 5.6* 11.3* 

II. AFTER (XMPLETING THIS WORKSHOP, 

1 . I am better able to 
do my writing 

assignments. 68.5* 2^4.736 4.1* 2.7* 

2. I am more willing 
to undertake writing 

tasks - 74.0* 17.8* ..5.5* 2.7* 

3*1 nave increased 
confidence in 

myself as a writer. 79.5* * 13.7* 4.1* 2.7* 

4 . I am more willing 
to take jobs that 

. require writing. 56.9* 30.6* 4.2* 2.8* 5.6* 

5. I am more willing 
to take courses that 

/ require writing. 69.9* 16.4* 8.2* 5.5* 

/ 6. writing helps me 

le am- 84.9* 12.3*' 2.7* 

7. writing helps mo 
clarify my ideas. 83.656 15.1* 1.4* 

8. the evaluation of • 
my writing is fair. 70.8* 22.2* 1.4* 1.4* 4.2* 
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Conclusions 

On all three sets of Instruments, the participants 
indicated the beneficial effects of the workshop. They 
entered with exceptional skills, yet still believed they had 
improved a great deal after the sessions. 



i 
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LEAHNINO LOGS 

Another Important measure of the impact of the five-week 
workshops appears in the learning logs. At the end of each 
session — after the participants had heard the presenter, had 
taken part in activities, had written and shared short exercise 
compositions in small groups, and had submitted a more extended 
piece of writing they had worked on during the week to a structured 

t 

•editing and response group — they wrote an entry in a learning 
log. 

The audience for the entries was the coordinator for each 
large workshop group, Sally Hampton, Charles Mazer, and Wayne 
Musgrove, who responded in writing to all the entries each week. 
Thus the logs became dialogues between the project staff and the 
participants, a crucial link absent in most workshop formats. 

Participants could write about virtually any part of the 
program they chose to consider: 

-A summary of the major points of the session 

-Peelings about writing and about- being required to 
read a piece of writing in a response group 

-Responses to the presenters delivery, activities, 
materials and focus 

-Satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the physical 
environment of the workshop setting 

-Attempts to improve their teaching through ideas 
gained in the sessions . 

• -Frustrations and hopes for improving their individual 
skills in writing and reasoning 

-Questions about any part of the program 
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Each entry was a personalized response J free from the 
restraints of the ty pical weekly workshop ev aluati on sheet and 
free from the typical canned, cliched responses those sheets 
elicit. The act of writing a learning log entry reinforced the 
central i dea of the workshop itself — writing as a way of 
expression of ideas and feeling, as the best way for thoughtful, 
planned exchanges. 

4 

Emerging Patterns of Growth 

" : \' 

All participants wrote logs every week, and almost every 
log reflects growth in one or more major ways: ' 

-An increasing confidence about taking on writing 
tasks 

-An increasing comfort with reading and sharing 
writing in response and editing groups 

-A new or renewed interest in writing as an effective 
method for communicating with friends, colleagues, 
students, agencies, and organizations 

-A new or renewed interest in writing as a method 
for expressing feelings and ideas for personal 
growth 

-A new or renewed commitment ^to teaching writing 
as a way for students to learn and to share 
dialogues with the teacher, with each other, and 
with other audiences 

-An overall excitement about the intellectual and 
emotional stimulation of working in both large 
and small groups, of interacting with — not just 
listening to — presenters who all are or have 
been public school teachers, and of taking risks 
by sharing themselves through writing 

The group coordinators noted the expansions of enthusiasm 
and abilities each week, and they responded by answering 
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questions, making suggestions for further exploration, and by 
reinforcing growth. 

The logs best stand for themselves. We have provided 
excerpts from many of them which illustrate these various kinds 
of expanding realizations about the worth of writing. 

0 

Learning Log Excerpts 

Participants generally wrote one to one and a half , pages 
each week. The following selections represent only portions 
of these longer entries . 

Week 1: / 

When I first /walked in this morning, I started to 
feel a bit threatened about what kind of writing I 
would be expected to do. Mainly I was afraid I 
wouldn't be 'able to think of anything , to write about. 
After Jottihg down facts and memories (part of today's 
program), I had all kinds of ideas to write about. 
I was okay!/ 
/ 

Week 2: / 

As this class progresses, lam realizing more and 
more what a special opportunity this is for me to 
improve my, writing skills. My own writing has 
caused me ,'to think and clarify my own thoughts. 

i 

Week 3 : j 

Listening! to Cochran last week has given me confidence 
to write |Ln my own style. As I become aware of 
writing tp a specific audience, my writing will 
: surely improve. 

I have had lots of good experiences in my life and 
I feel compelled to write about them, but until now 
1 have not felt I had the skills. 

i 

Week 4 : ! 

I felt t ( bday was especially helpful to me with my 
own writing. 1 am writing a daily journal now and 
it is helpful to me. 
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Week 5: 

This class has given me confidence and encouragement. 



Week 1: 

I have particularly enjoyed the small groups; the 
sharing made me feel very comfortable. It helped 
alleviate some of the fears that I and others had 
about our writing. 

Week 2: 

I began to see my own writing and what I could do to 
improve . 

Week 3: 

I'm finding that I'm less afraid — still %iot sure I 
know how but I'm getting there. Small group as usual 
was supportive and informative. 

Week 4: 

Either writing is getting easier or the fear is going 
away. 

Week 5*. 

This was the best session. The writings reflect real 
experiences and real people. Keep up the good work. 



Week 1: 

I would like to improve my own personal writing. . 
Week 2: 

I liked the emphasis on specifics. I find myself 
using generalization and jargon all' the time. I'm 
going to work on improving my writing in this area. 
The writing group is positive and supportive, and I 
don't feel threatened reading my writing. 

Week l\ : .. 

This was the most helpful of the sessions in terms 
of practical teaching ideas. 

I wonder how my own writing would be If the teachers 
I had used this approach. Removing the threat is 
the most important thing! 
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Week 5: 

I've learned a lot today and during the entire work- 
shop. I am more confident about my own writing and 
ways to improve it . 

I am using several of the ideas we have learned in 
working with my class. I can see an improvement in 
their confidence about writing and in their ability 
to put ideas on paper. 

The group was- helpful and made sharing our writing 
much easier. 

Thanks for a fun time. 



Week 1: 

After today's session I do feel more relaxed about 
the coming week's assignments,. I have had mixed 
feelings about this class; but I think I will benefit 
from it. I need this for my own benefit rather than 
use in my classroom. 

t 

Week 2: 

The discussions with my peers have definitely built 
up my confidence in writing. I have never had a 
writing course! 

Week 3: 

I have enjoyed the small group participation; 
discussing each writing has been the highlight of 
the day. I hope to spend more time this week in 
developing the skills that Jim Gray discussed. 

Week 4: 

Each week has been more enlightening (as we learn) 
"more tricks of the trade." My style and methods of 

writing have changed throughout the last few weeks 

I hope for the better! 
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Week 4: 

I learned about the revision process today. Jan 
reviewed the process in a step-by-step manner and 
helped me individually as well. She gave some very 
useful tips on grading and correcting rough drafts. 
I appreciated the training and experience of the 
small editorial groups. I learned methods and 
techniques of revision that will help me improve my 
teaching skills. 

Week 5: 

I learned that we should strive to help students 
become self-editors through groups. I now realize 
that we must focus on one error pattern at a time, 
providing practice within a group until their 
correct responses are automatic. 

1 needed a structured guideline to take to my class, 
and Keith handed out a copy of a five-step writing 
process which emphasized exploring, planning, draft- 
ing, revising, and sharing. '-. 

I enjoyed reading and listening to piece's! of writing 
because it helped me understand and appreciate a 
communication process that I rarely usey I feel 
• good about the knowledge I acquired-through this 
workshop because finally everykhing'has come together 
for me. This workshop has helped^me-become a more 
effective teacher for my students. 

V 



Week 2: 

As we work I wish, in a way, this workshop would last 
longer. I wonder if the presenters realize the 
impact they are making on us teachers, especially me, 
as I know how tremendously I became uplifted today 
and last Saturday by the training and sharing. 

There appears to be a correlation between writing 
and feelings; the more I write about the topics, the 
more I feel. I am happy to have direction and 
sharing to kepp in place these insights and thoughts. 

Week 3: 

Today was a "no pain — no gain" day. When I 
experience difficulty, I tell myself that I am learn- 
ing new things, and therefore must experience a lack 
of comfort in jrder to grow. 
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We read our pieces, nervously expressing apologies 
for their poor quality as it seemed we felt they 
could be much hotter, especially after today 1 s 
instruction and enlightenment. 

I will rewrite t'»is week's piece and try to polish 
it. I hope to read it again to our group with less 
hesitation. I look forward to their feedback as the 
group members are supportive and interested. 

We all want to write better and have the common goal 
of becoming more experienced and confident in writing. 

Week i|: 

Thoughts starting to mesh, long buried techniques, 
expression, camaraderie between new friends trying 
to support, all these particulars creep into the 
thoughts of this writer as I try not to feel dis- 
appointment at the workshop's end. 

We aren't children. We have learned already, have 
been trained and corrected. Like a house well built 
but in need of repair, I eagerly await the suggestions 
and new ways of better expressing myself and reaching 
my long term goal, publishing a short piece of 
writing. 



Week 1: 

If I could force myself to continue writing, I believe 

I could produce something worthwhile out of it a 

sketch or essay or story, perhaps. My problem is a 
reluctance to put the words from my head on paper. 
I am hoping this workshop will help me overcome this 
difficulty. 

Week 2: 

Today's session was stimulating and enjoyable. Thank 
you for what you are giving u.. 

Week i|: 

The ideas on revision were very helpful. I'll put 
them into operation next week with my 10th graders. 
1 have been using Jim Gray's ideas this past week and 
am well pleased with the results. Thanks a million 
for both sessions. It wai? just what I needed. 



The small group divided into three or four people. 
It was 1005? Jbetter. All of us had time for reading 
and discussing this wf?ek. I got some useful feed- 
back. 

Week 5: 

This workshop has done more for me than any other 
workshop I have ever attended. I was not bored one 
time. My writing has improved tremendously, as has 
the writing of the other participants. I am persuaded 
of the effectiveness of the techniques in my own 
writing and in what I have tried in the /classroom. 
Thank you for a most profitable 30 hours. 



Week 1: 

I learned at least two things today: (1) Teaching 
writing can be fun. (2) Teaching writing can be 
done almost painlessly and students can learn to 
write . 

Week 3: 

I enjoy the writing groups because you get feedback 
from a variety of viewpoints. I find the groups 
helpful and very serious about what they say. They 
want to tell you what is good about your paper. 
They very, tactfully tell you what might be changed. 
The groups introduce you to other people. It's 
nice to know other people, their hopes, dreams, 
problems, and to reinforce what's good about people 
and about teaching. I'll use the idea of groups 
many times because they have been a positive 
experience for me. 

Week 4: 

We heard good solid material to use to help students 
improve their writing. The editing groups and how 
to set them up is going to be quite effective. In 
addition to improving writing, the groups will help 
put them in touch with each other. I really enjoyed 
the tips and experience of Jan. She made it all 
seem so easy and so exciting. 

Our' writing group was full of help and positive 
feedback as always. The group helps me grow. 
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Mapping is an excellent way to outline. It is 
easy to understand and the kids can see it. I 
liked the way he reinforced what the others have 
said. 

* 

It was excellent reinforcement coupled with practical 
advice. 



Week 1: 

I was impressed with the varied styles of writing 
within my group of five people. Using basically 
the same subject area some teachers gave detailed 
descriptions of people who influenced their teaching, 
while others were less specific. Yet, all five had 
strong statements as to why they chose teaching as 
a career. 

Week 2: 

The speaker was informative and interesting. Bob 
Cochran emphasized the importance of using detail 
choosing words familiar to the writer and being 
concise. Recognize the audience to whom you are 
writing and address the issues accordingly. Excellent 
presentation! 

Group Six worked diligently. I appreciated the fact 
that we stayed on task, yet interjected humor in the 
constructive criticism of our work. Great day! 

Week 4: 

The group is compatible; criticism is constructive 
and useful. Some of the ideas, shared responses 
have benefited my rewriting improving my skills. 

Today 1 s information is applicable to my teaching; 
beneficial to all levels. My third graders will t 
able to edit their health papers utilizing the sma 
group. concept . Sharing in the correction process 
with peers should instill confidence. 

Week 5: 

The writing process introduced by Keith Caldwell 
clarifies some of the instruction from the last 
three weeks. I understand why he was scheduled for 
the first session. 
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My group has been encouraging and understanding. 
We have decided to be supportive of one another in 
future writings — exchanged addresses and phone 
numbers. Thi3 workshop has encouraged me to use 
more» writing in classes and to do more personal 
writing. 



i 

Week 2: 

The group I was assigned to is very compatible. In 
fact, I believe there was a genuine concern for 
people 1 s feelings. Remarks were positive and helpful. 

Week 5: . 

I received several ideas today that I can pass on to 
our teachers (mapping, clustering, the writing process). 

* 

This workshop has been interesting and helpful. 

I have a positive attijtude now toward writing. I 
have developed a better self concept in regard to my 
own writing ability. 



Week 1: 

I am enthusiastic about this workshop. I started to 
say "excited," but I thought I might sound over- 
zealous . 

I feel that this workshop will be very helpful for 
me and my students. 

The ability to communicate ideas and feelings through 
writing is such a crucial one. 

Week 2: 

The writing groups were helpful today. I was especial- 
ly moved by Liz Tamayo's piece of writing — she 
expressed herself beautifully and I could really 
empathize with the situation she recounted. 
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Week 3: 

Today was great I I really got a lot out of Jim 
Gray's presentation. I am especially pleased wiuh the 
hand-out sheets. I know that these patterns will help 
me with my own writing and will also benefit my 
students . 

It was good to confer with my small group again this 
week. 

Week il: 

The revising and proofreading hints will be very 
useful in working with students' writing. 

Week 5: 

Keith Caldwell's dry wit is' very entertaining. The 
information and hand-outs on mapping and clustering 
will be used in my classes. I'm glad that he had 
us write the answers to the three questions. I had 

never really thought much about why I want to write 

at least I had never written the reasons down. 

I thoroughly enjoyed our reading our selections 
aloud. This workshop has been a very positive 
experience for me. I have learned a lot that will 
help me wich my students' writing. I'm really glad 
that my own interest in writing has been re-ignited. 



Week 1: 

I enjoyed the experience of writing and sharing. 
Week 2: 

I learned a lot about writing for a particular 
audience. It was very apparent from his hand-outs 
that the same subject can be written . for vastly 
different audiences. He demonstrated that the whole 
approach must be different. 

My writing group is an accomplished group, I believe. 
I like their writing as well as my own and believe 
the sharing is valuable. I'm willing to take a 
risk and try a writing style I have not developed . 
but would like to be able to do. 




Week 3: 

Every time an in->class assignment is given, I have an 
initial panic thinking I won't be able to say or 
think of anything at all. Afterwards — 10 minutes 
or so — I am able to get an idea and by the time we 
are getting finished, I have only half finished my 
piece.. I can see that practice will help. 

Week H: 

I felt the workshop and the revision of my work in 
the writing group were productive today. 

One result of this workshop, for me, has been a 
desire to write 'more letters to my family rather than 
call on the phone. Long ago, I never called at. all 
because I couldn't afford it. My family always 
enjoyed receiving my letters, 'books' my mother called 
them. Going to work full time and acquiring enough 
resources to pay for phone calls has stolen the 
motivation for me to write. I hope to schedule time 
to do writing for myself and family once again. 



Week 1: 

It was personally comforting to realize I did have 
enough thoughts on the suggested subject to write as 
directed. To touch one's experienced ) gives one 
something to write about, thus overcoming the 
intimidating aspect of the blank page. The pleasant- 
ness of writing and of sharing written words without 
correction or reference to writing "rules" was 
impressive — it allowed thoughts to continue to 
surface. With this in mind I can feel freer about 
beginning to put something on paper. 

Week 2: 

What fun! The time elapsed seemed like one hour 
this morning and half an hour this afternoon. 

As a teacher I've had to sit in in-service classes, 
meetings, etc. and cringe at the level of "teaching" 
imposed upon the captive audience. One was so L d, 
so incensed by the monotony, the mediocre content, 
the endless droning of voice — 

Today the mind was excited. ' One had to laugh, to 
think, to respond. 
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One respects the vitality, the energy displayed. 
Underlying was a seriousness of purpose and solid 
organization. 

Week 3: 

Today was enlightening, so insightful into the 
mechanics and style which has escaped me. 1 shall 
now be "analyzing" the sentence structure of my latest 
library book. 

The prof was a very good teacher — excellent 
presentation and preparation. 

i The small group has given me some affirmation, some 

nice strokes, about my piece. I am listening to them 
with the Idea of what can be strengthened. 

Week 4: 

Defining the processes into development and proof- 
reading clarified the procedure in my thinking. 

I am pleased that each Saturday has related to and ' 

extended the subject matter of the previous session 

my interest level remains high. 

Our group interchange has grown freer and I think we 
genuinely asked for help today. 

Week 5: 

It has been an enriching experience to be in these 
sessions, to learn from teachers and participants 
alike. The revelation of human experience in the 
shared writings has jeen a stimulus to thinking and 
provided moments of laughter and some of more serious 
consideration . 

After being with young children so constantly I 
loved being immersed with adults whg shared a common 
interest. 



Week 1: 

I received a number of good ideas concerning improving 
my own writing ar d ho* to encourage students to write 
and to improve their writing. 
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The most valuable tool from today's session would >e 
that as a teacher I must be positive in my corrections. 

Week 1|: \ 

I never dreamed that I could enjoy an experience so 

much, especially when I have spent the days in between 

sessions not wanting to give up my time on Saturdays. 

I gained some valuable tips on selecting writing 
topics for students (and myself). 



Week 1: 

Much of today's activity was a review or re-learning 
process for me, reminding me of things I should use 
regularly but have forgotten. Specifically ,. sugges- 
tions for pre-writing such as "I remember...," mapping, 
. and using specific questions will be very helpful in 
my teaching — especially next week, for I am in the 
middle of working with essay writing. 

I was pleasantly surprised at how easily I began to 
write and look forward to some professional evaluation. 
Sharing in small group was enlightening, but my group 
Had trouble staying with the assignment, wanting 
instead, to swap "war stories." I did begin to see 
some of the problem with my own rambling rough drafts, 
which — like my conversation — sometimes never quite 
arrive at the point. ' 

Week 2: 

First, I used tne mapping technique reviewed last 
week with some success in my English class to prepare 
the students for essay writing. 

<i 

Rebekah Caplan is a delightful, stimulating presenter. 
*I can use many of her techniques, especially the 
"show, not tel. 1 ," and her methods for comparison/ 
contrast . 

Today's groups were both vastly superior in tone 
Lo that X experienced last week. I am very impressed 
with U\e quality of writing I am hearing, and at the 
same time I am feeling less intimidated about my own. 
it's fun to do some writing again, and critiques are 
n ost 'helpful . 
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Hope the rest or the sessions are as stimulating as 
today's! 

Week 3 * ' 

Thank you for your thoughtful reply to last week's 
comments. I appreciate your sensitivity and the 
evidence that you really. read what I wrote. I am 
reminded of how much feedback means to my students, 
for I am too often guilty of slow responses to their 
written work. 

Today Glenn Irvin and his presentation were terrific. 
He tailored his presentation to the needs of our 
group, and obviously enjoyed what he was doing. His 
enthusiasm is contagious, and I know I will be able 
to make far better use of sentence combining than I 
have before. 

I am beginning to feel really good about my own 
writing. I know that sometimes the creative Juices 
really flow, as mine did today; I am also aware of 
ups and downs in my own pieces. Some are really 
good; some, fair; some, trash; others, deserving 
reworking. I actually shared some writing with a 
colleague I admire, to whom I could not have shown 
ANYTHING chree weeks ago, for fear of being 
embarrassed or professionally too vulnerable. 

This workshop is proving to be the most stimulating, 
productive professional activity I have been part of 
in years. I'm having fun learning! 

Week Hi 

Pat McGrath provided some very heipful clues for 
revising and editing which I know I can use in class. 
Much of what she said about grading and "correcting" 
confirms what experience has taught me, and I 
appreciate the reinforcement. 

I also appreciate my group's assistance in revising 
a new piece I wrote for today. I think we're 
beginning to get the hang of creative group criticism. 

I want to keep doing this workshop! 

Week 5* 

Today's workshop brought to my awareness the variety 
of approaches people have to writing, and the need to 
make allowances for them all. Also I became more 
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consci'ous of the relationship between writing and 
learning. Especially did I find the sharing of 
writing to be a strong experience; it stimulated my 
thinking of things I want to write; and it led me to 
a renewed respect for my professional peers. 

For me, this workshop needed no improvement. 
Consultants' flexibility and the relaxed, trusting 
atmosphere we developed resulted in a marvelous 
workshop . 

I. think another meeting — especially of the same 
groups — for reinforcement would be valuable. 

Overall, the workshop provided me with a process for 
teaching writing effectively, along with some 
specific suggestions. 

I am grateful for a most productive and stimulating 
workshop . 

One thing I have learned is to trust my editing 
group and to be open to their comments. My group is 
a good mix of people I have known for year and people 
I did not know before, making their responses really 
valuable to me. I do need a sounding board (and 
always have) at some point in my writing process. 
Feedback helps. 



Week 1 : 

1 learned today that learning by doing is probably 
the only way. I was amazed at the way the words 
poured out onto the paper, and at how anxious I was 
to give these words life by reading them. I learned 
that prewriting may be a part of writing that I have 
not spent enough time on with my students. I've 
begun to look at writing as a way to know others. 

Confidence in myself was the most important part 
of today's lesson. 1 feel challenged to write 
better for in^elf, Is everyone a closet writer? 1 
loved today, 

For Col lowing sessions, please address revising. 



/ 



Week 2: 

| came away with some concrete ideas for my classroom 
And a fair degree of enthusiasm for them. 

1 1 like the idea of showing, not telling and would 
/ like some more practice at it . I think it would 
help me guide my students. 

Week 3: 

I was very impressed with the "rhythm reading and 
writing" method. I think that even my special 
education students could handle this. 

Week l\: 

This session addressed my request for help in revising 
This session and the first were the most beneficial 
to me as a writer. The other two were more helpful 
from a teaching standpoint . 

The help in editing today will be reflected in my 
'^perfect " paper next week. I know, at least, that 
the dead verbs are now partially revived. 

The presenter this week was the best . She is a fine 
teacher (my highest compliment) . 

Week 5: 

The inspiration to think, write, and share my work 
was the most powerful aspect of the workshop. The 
editing group was an incredible help and just great 
fun . 

Bill Strong's work was very helpful in dealing with 
writing in my area. I felt his ideas were most 
applicable to special education. 

Learning by doing is sometimes a revelation for us 
and then learning to prepare for that exercise helps 
us take It back to the classroom. 

Teachers need the confidence in their own work that 
these lessons inspire. 

One more thing: These colleagues were bright, witty, 
kind, and clever. 
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Week 1: 

I learned today that 1 am not a terrible writer, but 
there is certainly room for improvement! The selection 
we wrote about today was not difficult, and I enjoyed 
reliving some childhood experiences. I must learn to 
be more direct in my writing and forget about what I 
thought was "expected." 

I am looking forward to writing my selection for 
next week. I plan to use more pre-writing activities 
than I have in the past. This should be interesting 
and a challenge. 

Week 3: 

Wonderful day — Bill Strong is excellent. His ideas 
are "right-on." I can't wait to see if I can put 
them to good use for myself and my students. 

Writing group is super, good friends and good teachers. 
They really are trying to improve and give us feed- 
back. 

Week 5' 

I was truly overwhelmed by the group's writing 
ability. I am surrounded by wonderfully competent 
professionals . 

The grouping by grade level was excellent, more should 
be done. in the future. Needs on various grade levels 
range widely. 

The most powerful moment, of course, was the reading 
of papers. Next, I suppose, I enjoyed hearing ideas 
from Mary K. and Bill Strong. Dot was exceptional, 
too. All the presenters made a special effort to 
take the pressure off of us — that helped. 

I am going to make every effort to introduce as many 
of these practices and theories in my classroom. 



Week I: 

T did acquire a snowed excitement about writing and 
teaching writing. T did think the suggestion of 
writing questions rather than ' simply putting down 
meaningless phrases such as "awkward," "unclear," and 
"vague" wan a good one, I guess f did learn again 
that composition can be taught and can be taught in 
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such a way that long lasting effects result. 
Week 2: 

The writing groups are fantastic, and the one I'm In 
is very supportive, and I've been able to steal many 
ideas. I think the writing/editing times_a2>e-the 
most productive. 

I loved the mapping concept and want to use it in my 
class . 

Overall, it was another very profitable time! 
Week 3: 

The most profitable one yet! Bill gave us valuable, 
ideas and excellent models. I am motivated about 
teaching writing. I can see how Bill's sentence 
combining can be unthreatening to the students in my 
class . 

The writing/editing group is superb. Together, we 
have created some excellent pieces of writing? we've 
been able to encourage each other, and we have been 
able to offer concrete ideas for improvement. 

I can't wait to share with some of my colleagues 
out3ide English how they can use sentence combining 
to teach their lessons. 

Week 4: 

I am stunned with the excitement I feel about writing 
and teaching writing. Dot's "cosmetic" revision 
techniques brought incredible results in my' writing 
pieces. It is ali.iost like seeing my work in black 
and white, then suddenly having it bathed in showers 
of vibrant colors. What I thought were mundane 
sentences now thrill me with the rich details and 
"killer" verbs. 

Week 5: 

The group discussion about our different writing 
processes was not only profitable but also amazing. 
I didn't realize how many similar processes we share 
together. I was glad to get the list down on paper, 
sharing our writing pieces made me proud of my 
editing group members. What fun to see how far we 
all have come in writing skills and confidence. My 
hope is that I can transfer this happiness and 
safety 5n writing to my own studei.;s. Writing doesn' 
have to be Isolated. Together, it can be a great 
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confidence booster and such a refreshing creative 
outlet . 

I do think it would be helpful next time to spend 
one day learning how to incorporate all this into the 
classroom and into a building-level writing program 
that cuts across discipline lines. A session on 
"Here's how to start a writing program from the 
beginning of school" could tie everything together. 



Week 1: 

I'm excited about this workshop. The writing process 
is the thinking process. If we can teach the one there 
is hope that we will see results in the other. 

Week 2 t 

The editing group is most rewarding. I love hearing 
the pieces of writing from the class — especially 
the Valentine/Christmas papers. I like having to 
write and objectively seeing some who write better 
and some who write not as well as I. 

Week 3: 

This interests mel I have played around with sentence 
combining for years with students, but now I see the 
whole picture. I'd like to do a project with this 
rext school year. I'll have to think about how to set 
it up. Maybe -during the summer I can develop something. 
So far, I've Just touched the very edge of what can be 
done. I'm interested in developing some materials for 
literature and vocabulary as well as for grammar that 
could then develop into compositions. 

Week 5 2 

r appreciated the workshop and iu clarified a lot- of 
notions about writing. 

The consultants were very good. I hope I get to spend 
more time with them at other workshops. 

I'm impressed with the pieces that were read today. 
Whit; creative, articulate people we are! •! guess I 
Just crave these opportunities to be creative since 
classroom teaching these days seems to offer so few. 

I'm excited about what is possible. 
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Week 2: 

Today* s session put me In touch with feelings that had 
not surfaced for years. The writinf forced me to 
remember my childhood. 

Week 3: 

I've seen a lot of excellent activities to use with 
my classes. 

Week 5s 

This writing workshop has given me the oourage to 
start writing again. It remains to be seen what this 
can lead to. The skills which I have improved or 
learned will be helpful" not only In my personal 
writing but also In my teaching of students how *o 
write. It's great to be able to give the -theory 
but oh so much better when you can a talk from personal 
experience. 

The workshop was Important because It gave me personal 
sense of success when I've had such a year of 
despair as It "relates to teaching, students, and 
the profession. 



Week 1: 

I enjoyed the different pre-writing activities, 
especially since they Jarred a lot of pleasant memories 
that I thought had disappeared. 

Students learn what they re-formulLte In their own 
words. I've long suspected this because *t 'a true for 
me. I'm glad to see • mt it's b^en confirmed in a 
study. 

Week 3i 

I really enjoyed it today. I am especially interested 
in sentence combining hs a way of generating sentences 
that then become a su'ojeo'. to write on. 

I can axoo see atuaentc being given a body of facts 
to learn (say hi3tori j&1 information) and then- being 
asked to order it and combine it into an essay, 

I have done things like this that worked fairly well, 

v 
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Week 5: 

The most helpful thing about the workshop was, I 
think, the presentation on sentence combining. I have 
a number of ideas for using sentence combining as a 
lead-in to writing assignments. I also have a plan 
for using a writing folder in my class that is the 
major focus. I also think that *t he people in the 
workshop could stick together and press for changes 
in curriculum and more money and supplies to help 
good writing teachers teach writing. 

I thought your workshop was very well planned and 
carried out. 



Week 1: * 

I am interested in the idea of having student 
rephrase >hat they have learned. 

Week 2 

I am /ery appreciative of the opportunity to be here. 



It's/like a vacation 



• • • 



from family and work. I'm 



having great difficulty generating ideas for writing. 
.IX Seems it has been a very long time since I have 
read /or written. 



This hlas been the best session yet I All of, the 
sessions have been pleasant, enjoyable and "non- 
threatening." It 'a so exciting, though, to learn 
practical ways to improve my writing. I've been 
told n|y writing was good ana bad, but I've never been 
told Exactly how to make it better. I would like 
more practical help T can use to work with my own 
writing. 



eacher, reader, and writer, time is a major 




I've found support 
:o allow the students 



process , 



for the idea that it is 
the time necessary to 



write, and revise. We can brainstorm and 
stiU| be on target. Only through writing will the 
studeints learn how to write. 



I fedl that I gained the most from the sessions with 
Billlstrong and Dot Carmichael where we learned 
specific techniques to improve our own writing. It was 
also good to be in a setting where there was a non- 
threatening forum for sharing with other teachers. 
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Week 1: 

I am reminded that music and drawing are good pre- 
writing activities, that I need to read my own work 
aloud when I write, that I should keep a pen and paper 
handy always because once the process starts, I have 
a thousand things I want to say. 

Week 2: 

I'm ready to get out of nouns and verbs and commas and 
get into ideas and approaches through writing which 
will give kids success and self-esteem. I like my 
editing group; they're very supportive. 

Week 4: 

Dot's approach today did more for me personally, in 
terms of revising this piece T»m laboring over, than 
I thought. I realized it in my editing group. We 
really worked on revising this week! Great! 

I have really enjoyed each speaker's approach and 
would like time £o practice and develop some of 
those skills. \ 

Week 5; 

Writing has been rekindled as my passion. My students 
know it because I talk about it frequently. The 
opportunity to write and to listen to others whfc 
write and who teach writing has been most helpful. 
The power from this workshop group has been people 
power — ideas, skills, support — and sharing. 
Having someone say — Boy, I like your writing! Now 
I like my writing, too. I say more writing (hands- 
on) workshops! Response groups are great — I 
appreciate talking with teacners ao different levels 
from around the city. I don't care for theory, but 
talking about sentence combining, brainstorming, 
using action verbs really turned me on. The phrase 
I learned here that has transformed me is "show, not 
tell!" ' 



Week .1 : 

The session today helped me see that many of us have 
the same ideas about what we see as strong writing. 
When reading our pieces in small groups, the same 
comments were made by all. Those of us listening to- 
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the writing had the same .questions and noted the 
same descriptions. 

It was also reassuring to hear frorr. others the 
difficulty they too have in selecting a topic and 
writing about that topic in a given time. 

Most of all, thanks for the non-threatening presen- } - 
tation and environment and for the relaxed atmosphere. 

Week 2: 

The writing groups are fun and a sense of esprit 
de corps is developing. All of us shake a little 
less when reading our pieces. 

Week 3: 

Bill Strong was wonderful. I thoroughly enjoyed 
today and look forward to using some of his exercises 
in classes. Our editing group seemed to go better 
today as we began to offer specific suggestions so I 
think you were on target with your comments. 

Week 4: 

I think we need to continue these support groups — 
writing groups — on a regular basis. We need to 
continue to practice and exchange ideas. 

Week 5: 

The. most helpful "to me personally was the writing 
groups and having to write. Over the course of years, 
my writing has grown rusty and nonexistent except for 
report writing. 

Having had no formal training in composition, I 
appreciated the activities suggested, especially those 
related to revising and editing. 

• 

Although I think getting together by grades is useful, 
I also believe something must be said for grouping 
across grade levels. I think editing groups with 
people from various areas might be helpful for some} 
however, I was grateful for the group I was in and for 
all of the support and concrete suggestions offered. 

The workshop was too short — think it could be 
improved by extending it somehow — allow more time 
for writing and for writing groups. We were Just 
beginning to feel secure about giving specific feedback. 
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All of the speakers were specific and gave helpful 
Information. Sentence combining, kinds of verbs, 
writing groups, I have already used when teaching 
classes. 

The more I learn about writing and the writing process, 
the mdre I am convinced that by improving writing, we 
can improve students 1 .scores on all kinds of tests. 

Thanks for a good six weeks— it's been the best 
workshop I've attended in the last fifteen years. 



i 

t 

What Learning Logs Tell Us 

Learning logs may be the best, waj£ to assess the value of 
a series of workshops because they allow the participants 
freedom to choose the areas they deem important and to discuss 
their feelings and ideas in a frank manner with a reader who 
does not judge, but responds. 

In this series, the logs show a consistent growth in 
comfort with writing as a way to express feelings and ideas, 
as a way to learn and explore, and as a way to teach and 
respond, 
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COHCLUSIOIIS' 

Knowledge, John Henry Newman acknowledged in The Idea 
of a University (1852), ia power. However, ho also reminds us 
that before it is a power, knowledge io a good, not only an 
instrument but an end. This distinction, that knowledge must be 
first and foremost for its own sake/ is not merely an abstract 
distinction. In the Keystone Spring Writing Workshops, we 
Relieved that by 'bringing our participants into contact with very 
•current research and methodology regarding the teaching and act 
of writing the results would be favorable. Our approach was to 

♦ 

present knowledge and to let the teachers make the specific 
applications j we believe this method to have been successful.. 

The strategy of using workshops, as opposed to a formal 
lecture format, was helpful in that it promoted communalism 
among the presenters and the participants. In treating our 
teachers professionally, the common boundaries that prohibit 
learning were dissolved As the teachers began to view writing ? 
as much more than the mere arbitrary exercise of prescriptive 
rules, their attitudes began to shift as evinced in both their 
attitude scaler, and their learning logs. 

Too, the very use of holistic evaluation promoted an 
intelligent view of the writing process. In favoring direct over 
indirect assessment, this reliable and valid method evaluated the 
purl icipant a 1 entire writing act, the means by which a total 
impression is made on the,, reader^ interestingly, this method 
helps us to articulate our differences about the coumetic features 
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of writinc ao that wo may explore those areas in which we funda- - 
mentally agree. 

♦ • 

Throughout the report, we have tried to stress that what is 
at stake in the teaching of writing is not yet another voguiah* 
notion, not another mere pedagogical bandwagon that, like the 
overhead projector, will make every teacher superior. What is at 
stake here is both-the generation of thought and the recording of 
thought: ttie faking of civilization, if you will, und the 
recording of its processes. As writing- ski i la are developed, 
consciousness itself is altered, and, in pursuit Of methods . 
through which this may take place, nothing is insignificant. 
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